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THE WAR—Slavs or Slaves?— 
In Yugoslav situation we are be- 
ginning to uncross our fingers. 
Looks like these heroic peoples 
will make The Stand. German 
efforts to separate 3 factions 
appear to have failed. Croats 
and Slovenes profess co-opera- 
tion with Serbs in a surge of 
patriotism. (The fact that Serbs 
control the army is a contribut- 
ing factor.) Proposed Russian- 
Turkish-Yugoslavian pact is interest- 
ing. We'll wait. With first German 
move, look for portion of Yugoslavian 
army to enter Albania. Object: to 
drive Italians into Adriatic, thus re- 
lease large Greek contingent for unit- 
ed front. Serbs have moved gov’t. to 
interior; declared 3 open cities. Don’t 
be dismayed if and when German 
steam-roller starts. There’s no real 
hope of holding line until Nazis are 
deep into mountainous southern re- 
gion. There the Serbs are at home, 
and Germans may be quite unhappy. 

German claim that Britain has “as 
many troops in Greece as during the 
Gallipoli campaign of world war” is 
fantastic. We doubt she has been able 
tc transport and service 100,000 all 
told. This claim may be used to 
justify “self-defense” attack thru 
Yugoslavia. 

Following suicide of Hungarian pre 
mier, Count Teleki, presumably under 
Nazi pressure, look for anti-Nazi dem- 
onstrations in Hungary, and recur- 
rance of Bulgarian outbursts such as 
Sofia quelled Tuesday. Balkans 
smolder still. Turkish press this week 
said Germany will lose the war be- 
cause of her error in miscalculating 
the Baikan will for independence. 

Describing last week’s Ionian naval 
battle in which British were un- 
scathed and at least 5 Italian war- 
ships sunk, Poroto pe Roma said: 

“it was a great Italian victory 

because it disrupted maritime 

traffic between Egyptian and 

Greek ports.” 


Lybian Leapfrog—This week the 
Germans (with Italian troops) took 
El Agedabia, proceeded 100 miles 


south to occupy Bengasi. This city 
isn’t readily defensible, and British 
haven’t used its port. Army of the 
Nile may be seeking “a better hole’. 
British ranks thinned by transfer to 
Greece, while Germans have reinfor- 
ced. Latter have problem of servicing 
troops across Britain’s sea. 


Exit Empire—Last week Keren and 
Harar: now Asmara and Massawa are 
in British hands. Thus passes Italy’s 
Eritreain Empire, founded 1896 B. M. 

The fall of Addis Ababa is now as- 
sured. Duke of Aosta, Italian com- 
mander, might prefer to surrender, 
avoiding attack by Ethiopian irregu 
lars, but he only works tiere. Hitler 
is now the man to say. (British would 
be more comfortable if Italians gave 
up quickly. They too, fear the irregu- 
lars. Those black boys have a weak- 
ness for white meat. On a rampage 
they might not distinguish between 
friend and foe.) 

Ancther reason for British haste is 
rather wistful hope that if Italians are 
cleared out of East Africa, U. S. may 
lift embargo, permitting our ships to 
enter this area via Cape of Good 
Hope. This, of course, would enable 
delivery of vital war supplies. 


Not Napping—As Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Jinx, wended his way to 
Rome (where he saw Mussolini; dis- 
cussed peace with Pius XII) Sir Rob- 
ert Brooke-Popham, commander in 
chief of Britain’s forces in Far East, 
visited Admiral Thos. C. Hart, com- 
mander of U. S. Asiatic fleet, in the 
Phillipines. It wasn’t a social call. 


WASHINGTON—Ship Seizure— 
Sec’y. of State Hull takes firm stand, 
despite sharp Axis protests, in Sun- 


day’s seizure of 28 Italian, 2 Ger- 
man ships in U. S. harbors. U. 
S., stands on international law; 
will try officers and crews on 
sabotage charges. Status of 39 
Danish ships not clear. They’re 
in “protective custody” since 
Germany occupies Denmark. 
Negotiations under way for some 
time to charter these vessels 
from Danish owners. 

US-Mexico pact for reciprocal 
use of air fields and bases will great- 
ly strengthen aerial defense of Pana- 
ma canal, 


LABOR FRONT—Even Washington 
doesiu’t know how many strikes now 
ir. defense ‘industries, due to maze 
cf sub-contrac’s. Certainly more than 
a million man-hours lost daily. Plants 
not directly affected are closing or 
curtailing, because of inability to get 
parts or supplies. 

Strike of soft coal miners affects 
400,000 in 12 states. Operators may 
sign new agreement over week-end, 
Most defense industries have month’s 
coal reserve. 

Long-expected Ford show-down 
came this week, with closure of River 
Rouge plant, world’s largest single 
industrial unit, employing 85,000. De- 
claring CIO United Auto Workers 
union would not permit maintenance 
crew to enter plant, Ford Thursday 
secured injunction forbidding union to 
“interfere” with workers. Union 
charges violation of pact under which 
officials agreed not to operate plant 
during concilliation conference. Fed- 
eral Councilliator James F. Dewey 
reports “some progress”. 

Mediation—Newly-formed mediation 
board this week “fixed” temporarily 
the first four cases certified to it; 
one promptly bounced back. Now has 
a toughie in Allis-Chalmers situation, 
where gov’t. threatens to take over 
and operate plant. 

Pres. Roosevelt opposes “restric- 
tive” labor laws, asks mediation 
machinery be given fair trial. Mean- 
while Congress is restive, as shown 
by Vinson bill. Two states (Okla- 
homa, Texas) rush legislation against 
strikers and agitators. 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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Farmer in the Well... 


Whoever else may make an economic gain from the current 
conflict, it seems increasingly clear that the farmer, as a class, is 
not to be one of the principal beneficiaries. On the contrary, scarcity 
of labor, increasing costs of farm implements and supplies, and the 
rising tax burden promise to keep the farmer even deeper in the 
well than he has been these recent years. 

To appreciate the farmer’s plight, we must face the fact that 
he has practically lost his world market (January agricultural ex- 
ports were the lowest in 70 years.) These declining exports are 
not due solely to war conditions. American agriculture for two de- 
cades has been waging a losing battle against increased world 
production. ; 

True enough, England may be expected to step up purchases 
of farm products, now that the lend-lease legislation is out of the 
way. But this will hardly aid our Southern or Western farmers. 
England doesn’t need our cotton in increased quantity (unless she 
should adopt the revolutionary idea put forth by certain Southern 
congressmen, and use fireproofed cotton in place of concrete for 
air-raid shelters.) She will doubtless give preference to Canadian 
wheat, of which there are abundant stores. With respect to corn the 
situation, indirectly, is somewhat more promising. Facing a world 
scarcity of pork, American farmers can feed out their corn with a 
fair prospect of realizing a profit. 

Already congressional farm leaders are clamouring for “full 
parity” prices (i.e., the 1909-14 average) on basic agricultural 
products, threatening, under “Cotton Ed” Smith, a “farmers’ strike” 
if their demands are not granted. Although President Roosevelt 
has expressed opposition to the “full parity” move, an agricultural 
bill, carrying this provision was introduced last week by Senator 
Bankhead, and passed the committee by unanimous vote. 

Chemurgists, for a generation, have been pointing to the in- 
creased use of farm products in industry as the most promising 
prospect. Henry Ford’s experimental use of plastics for automobile 
bodies is an interesting and timely example. It is estimated that 
plastic superstructure for a million cars a year would consume 170,- 
000 tons of agricultural products. 

Perhaps the defense commission now studying the use of 
ersatz materials in industry may reach some conclusions of interest 
and value to the farmer. 

If this industrial market does not develop in the very near 
future, we must frankly face the prospect of permanent farm sub- 
sidies on a huge scale—or accept farming as a peasant occupation. 


oten. 


Publisher. 














ANIMALS—IN Germany 


The Germans love horses and dogs 
especially. At a time when nearly 
every German is afraid to speak a 
word to any but the closest friends, 
horses and dogs are so happy that 
one feels they wish to talk. A woman 
who may report on a neighbor for 


disloyalty and jeopardize his life, 
even cause his death, takes her big 
kindly-looking dog in the Tiergarten 
for a walk. She talks to him and 
coddles him as she sits on a bench. 
He is never nervous, never shows any 
fear of any sort and is always fat 
and clean. 

Only. horses seem to be equally 


happy; never the children or the 
youth. I often stop as I walk to my 
office and have a word with a pair 
of beautiful horses waiting while 
their wagon is” being unleaded. Any 
man who maltreats a horse or dog or 
cow is liable to immediate imprison- 
ment... At a time when hundreds of 
men have been put to death without 
trial or any sort of evidence of guilt, 
and when the population literally 
trembles with fear, animals have 
rights guaranteed them which men 
and women cannot think of expect- 
ing.—Wu11am E. Dopp, Ambassador 
Dodd’s Diary. (Harcourt, $3.50). 


RT 


Winston Churchill, speaking of his 
hobby, landscape painting, which he 
took up after his fortieth year: “It 
is a delightful amusement. It. would 
be a sad pity to shuffle through one’s 
playtime with golf and bridge, when 
there is close at hand a wonderful 
new world of art and craft, a sunlit 
garden gleaming with light and color 
of which you have the key in your 
waistcoat pocket.” 


AVIATION 


A new device perfected by two 
Forest Service parachute jumpers 
may make “bailing out” of an_air- 
plane safer. Chester Derry and his 
brother Frank have invented a 
static cord. One end is attached to 
the airplane, the other to the rip 
cord of a parachute. When the jumper 
leaves the plane the static line op- 
erates the ripcord and all the jumper 
has to do is float to earth.—American 
Forests, 3-41. 


BLINDNESS 


When I made my first trip to Den- 
mark, in 1926, I went to visit a home 
for blind children. Most of the young- 
sters from 12 to 16 years old were 
totally blind because of nutritional 
disease which appears when Vitamin 
A is lacking in the diet. Since butter, 
cream, and cheese are rich in Vitamin 
A, I asked my host how this could 
possibly happen in Denmark, the 
dairyland of northern Europe. 

He answered bitterly: “We sold 
their eyes abroad with that butter. 
During the World War we knew little 
about food except in terms of calories. 
When prices went sky-high, we 
shipped out our dairy products. Now 
these children pay the price of our 
ignorance.—THoMaAs Parran, Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health 
Service, “Bread Fights Famine,” Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, 4-41. 
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BOOKS , 

A public librarian’ was confronted 
with a request for Mein Kampf. “I 
just can’t say who wréete it,” continued 
the patron apologetically, “I can’t 
keep up with these newcomers.” 

“ ” 

Methuen & Company, Ltd., English 
publishers, announce in their Spring 
list a book titled, Nothing to Do With 
the War. “The fact that war is now 
with us” the publishers declare “does 
not mean that you cannot laugh. In- 
deed, you ought to. And you will if 
you read this little book.” ... Win- 
ston Churchill is already discussing, 
with London publishers, the writing 
of his memoirs, to be issued when 
the war is over. 

“ ” 

I have learnt by experience that 
when a book makes a sensation it is 
just as well to wait a year before you 
read it. It is astonishing how many 
books then you need not read at all. 
—W. Somerser Mavuenam, The Miz- 
ture as Before, (Doubleday, $2.50). 


CENSORSHIP 


News acquires a tremendously in- 
creased importance by virtue of its 
in the absence of free 
news, people spread rumors far more 
industriously than would otherwise 
be the case and, what means more, 
they pay greater attention to them 
and take them more seriously. In a 
country with no open censorship of 
news, readers pay little attention, for 
the most part, to rumors of which 
they find no confirmation in the press. 
In a censored press, on the contrary, 
they learn to read between the lines, 
and often attach the greater impor- 
tance to that which does not appear 
in the papers.—Lars Moen, Under the 
Iron Heel, (Lippincott, $2.75). 


CHARACTER 


Few men can found a city, name a 
new star, shatter an atom. Few build 
for themselves a monument so tall 
that future generations may point to 
it from far off, saying: “Look—that 
was our father. There is his name. 
That was his lifework.” Yet during 
his lifetime each man builds one 
thing. He makes his stature—builds 
himself—From an advertisement of 
De Beers, International Diamond Mer- 
chants. 


CONVERSATION 

Mr. Frank Poeton, Illinois editor, 
contributes an article on peace to 
a monthly magazine that circulates 


in several. thousand barber shops 
of the Middle West. “If I can get 2,- 
000 barbers to talk peace,” he says, 
“I can do more than if I owned a big 
daily newspaper.” No one can estimate 
how much public opinion is formed by 
the conversation in barber shops.— 
The Christian Advocate, 2-20-'41. 


COST OF LIVING 

Prior to the present great war, the 
trend of national income was sharply 
upward, and has so continued. The 
greater the income, the greater the 
spending, and with such spending 
there ever rides the increased cost of 
living. Every time an investor buys 
a Savings Bond, and holds that bond 
to ten-year maturity, he is not only 
building individual security, but just 
as surely, for his own benefit, he is 
putting the brakes on the high cost of 
living —Henry Morcentuav, Jr. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in a letter urg- 
ing the purchase of United States 
Savings Bonds. 





Quote prophesies— . 


—that Hitler will not be successful 
at this time in his effort to exert 
pressure on Japan to attack Brit- 
ain at Singapore. 

Japanese Foreign Minister Yo- 
suke Matsuoka must inevitably 
have been impressed with last 
week’s spectacle in the Balkans. 
Nor can he have failed to note 
Mussolini’s crumbling empire in 
East Africa and the recent Italian 
naval disasters. It must have oc- 
curred to the astute Japanese 
emissary that if the Axis cannot 
intimidate little Yugoslavia, she 
may well encounter a good deal of 
trouble keeping Russia in line. And 
unless and until the Russian ques- 
tion-mark is satisfactorily elimin- 
ated, the diplomats of the Rising 
Sun will scarcely care to go chest- 
nut picking in the red-hot regions 
of the Pacific. 

There remains the strong possi- 
bility, as suggested last week, that 
the Axis may declare war on 
United States, in a desperate effort 
to force the Japanese into line 
under the Three Power pact. U. S. 
action this week in appropriating 
German and Italian ships while 
fully justified in international law 
affords a logical pretext for such 
a move. At any rate, we may be 
assured that Hitler will not hesi- 
tate to make this declaration of 
war wheu, weighing all factors, he 
determines that it will be to his 
advantage to do so. 

















England, April, 1941 


April, you idiot, has no one told you? 
Here you come gay and guileless 
down the hill. 
Someone should seize your silly arms 
and hold you, 
And stop your mouth to make your 
music still. 


No little boys with bicycles and 
blazers, 
No litéie girls with hoops will greet 
you now. 


It’s no time to get up paper chases, 
And too few children, anyhow. 


—LIonEL Wiecam, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 4-'41, 








DEFENSE 

Mr. Average American is ready to 
tighten his belt to meet the cost of 
national defense. In Muncie, Indiana 


(famed as “Middletown, U. S. A.”)- 


United Press last week interviewed 
Mr. and Mrs, Glen Craig who, with 
their 2 children, were selected some 
time ago as the “average American 
family.” “If we have to do without 
a few things at home in order to send 
other things where they will do the 
country more good, we're ready” said 
Mrs. Craig, who handles the family 
finances. 


DEFENSE—Housing 


I do not see why, under the defense 
program, we cannot move forward. It 
seems to me that in housing alone 
there is great opportunity for experi- 
ment in the next few years. There 
is an awareness, I think, of the things 
we may attempt to do. I don’t think 
we can expect that every attempt wiil 
be successful, but we really have an 
opportunity to find out, under the de- 
fense program, what things must be 
done in the field of housing, in a 
variety of situations. One thing I am 
very much interested in at the mo- 
ment is ... whether the government 
hasn’t an obligation when it draws 
people together in a community... . 
For instance, at this very moment in 
Bremerton, Washington, there are 
something like 2,500 children with no 
school. available. That is not exactly 
a satisfactory way to plan a life for 
people who are doing a very essential 
work for the defense program.— 
fteanor Roosrvert, “Social Gains and 
Defense,” Common Sense, 3-41. 
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THE COLUMNISTS’ 
COLUMN 





Nobody living, I believe, can take 
any kind of position on the question, 
“Can England be Invaded?” 

One thing I can say as a former 
pilot, and that.is that before Germany 
could ever physically invade Britain, 
she would have to gain control of 
Britain’s air, or a part of it, in order 
to get a foothold for ground troops. 

In air power today, one must think 
not only of the number of planes and 
pilots available, but of bases (air- 
fields) and sources of supply. It may 
well have been lack of bases in France 
and leck of adequate supply service 
which prevented German air force 
from carrying thru their heaviest at- 
tacks last September 

The British estimate that Goering 
would have to use 8,000 bombers and 
4,000 fighters to make any kind of a 
dent in British air defense. An at- 
tacking air force of that size requires 
a staggering job of organization. The 
Germans must have at least 100 air- 
fields. Runways must be built and 
camaflauged. Fuel tanks must be in- 
stalled. 

Eight thousand bombers in the air 
for 3 hours will eat approximately 
6,000,000 gallons of gasoline, 180,000 
gallons of lube oil. Transportation of 
this huge supply would require more 
than 600 German tank cars of 10,000 
gallons each. Four storage tanks 
would be needed at each air field for 
just one all-out attack. 

Thirteen thousand tons of bombs 
would be required, distributed among 
100 airports. Fourteen million rounds 
of ammunition for machine guns for 
the bombers. The 4,000 fighter planes 
of course need their own air fields, 
3,500,000 more gallons of gas, another 
100,000 gallons of lube oil and 12,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 men in the plane crews 
would have to be assembled and an- 
other 20,000 in the ground crews. In 
addition, there must be a network of 
telephones, for smooth synchroniza- 
tion of attack, hangars, repair shops, 
housing, trucks, tractors, and such 
like. 

Hitler may have more planes and 
more pilots, but he cannot exert the 
full mass power of his air force on 
Britain unless he has a ground or- 
ganization to support such an attack. 
Meantime, assuming he has weed the 
winter to build an organization, the 
British haven’t been asleep.—BoakE 
Carter (Ledger Syndicate). 


DICTATORS 

No dictator is ever given his power! 
It is all taken by force—against the 
will of the majority who are helpless 
in face of a highly trained army, secret 
police, and concentration camps es- 
sential to the success of a dictator, 
and created for the purpose of bring- 
ing him into power and maintaining 
his position there—Eritka MANN, in a 
speech “Searchlight Through the 
Blackout.” 


EDUCATION 

Declaring that the army needs 
young men who have been trained 
for leadership—and needs them now, 
Lewis Hershey, deputy director of the 
Selective Service system, last week op- 
posed continuance of the draft act pro- 
vision which gives temporary defer- 
ment high school, college and univer- 
sity students to enable them to com- 
plete their present academic school 
year. He addressed the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, meeting in Chicago, after 
that group had gone on record as 
favoring renewal of the deferment 
provision expiring July 1, 1941. 


In the New York City schools today 
are several hundred teachers who 
have spent anywhere from. three 
months to three years in insane 
asylums or State institutions for the 
mentally sick. One teacher, in fact, 
commuted back and forth from the 
institution. Over a period of six years, 
she was committed seven times. She 
would teach several months, then go 
away on her “vacation” to an insane 
asylum for a month or two... . It has 
been estimated that 1500 emotionally 
and mentally unbalanced teachers are 
in New York City alone. ... Yet let 
it not be thought that New York is 
any worse than any other city in this 
respect. The problem is of national 
scope covering every type of educa- 
tional plant—Emim AttmMaNn, M. D., 
retired Chief Medical Examiner, New 
York City School System, “Our Men- 


‘ tally Unbalanced Teachers,” The 


American Mercury, 4-41. 


ESPIONAGE 

At the invitation of Wilhelm II, 
Winston Churchill attended the Im- 
perial maneuvers of 1908 in the Ba 
varian city of Wurzburg. Two ranking 
Turkish generals, Mahmoud Shevket 
Pasha, the newly installed Minister 
of War, and Enver Pasha, the leader 
of the Young Turks, were also Wil- 
helm II’s especially preferred guests. 


Churchil! quickly became friendly 


with Enver Pasha, then a fine-looking 
young officer, the hero of his nation. 
He showed a desire to discuss with 
the English minister the problems of 
Bagdad railway, which the Germans 
were building. Churchill’s depart- 
ment was particularly concerned with 
this question, which was provoking 
general uneasiness in London. And 
so Churchill gladly welcomed the op- 
portunity when Enver Pasha loitered 
with him a little during a ride at 
maneuvers, and began to talk about 
the distressing railway with which 
Berlin hoped to fasten itself in the 
East. The conversation can hardly 
have been to German liking. The 
horse of the Imperial Equerry who 
was always assigned to guests of dis- 
tinction apparently got out of con- 
trol. The equerry could not master 
it. Four times it brought its rider into 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
two foreigners, deep in conversation. 
Each time the equerry excused him- 
self for his intrusion. Churchill and 
Enver Pasha smiled understandingly. 
The following morning Churchill in- 
quired who the maladroit equerry 
was. One of the best horsemen in the 
German cavalry, he was told.—ReEne 
Kraus, “Winston Churchill,” (Lip- 
pincott, $3.00). , 


EXPERIENCE 


It’s not the experience of age that 
brings it wisdom, but the experience 
of youth that brings wisdom to age. 
—E. G. Prnxnam, Aunt Elsa, (Knopf, 
$1.50). 


HEALTH 


Fatigue caused by—of all things— 
idleness is resulting in many rejec- 
tions of potential draftees —Dr. Davin 
B. Drtt, Harvard University. 


HOSPITALITY 


A small southern town is expecting 
18,000 soldiers under the conscription 
act to be housed at the near-by fort, 
Camp Peay. This town of 4,000 was 
scarcely prepared to house the 2,500 
construction workers, and the men 
were parking anywhere they could put 
up a tent or rude shack. The Metho- 
dist minister took one look at the 
group of men living in the woods, and 
went home to rig up temporary quar- 
ters in the Sunday-school rooms of his 
church. The men were pitifully grate- 
ful to the resourceful parson for tak- 
ing them in. As a gesture of apprecia- 
tion, they are now using their spare 
time to remodel whole sections of 
the church which have long been in 
bad _ repair—Crarence W. Hatt, 
“America’s First War Casualty,” The 
Christian Advocate, 2-20-41. 
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Notice the Date! 


A German peace would strength- 
en and perpetuate Russian militar- 
ism and would lead to a new 
attempt of the Germans to domin- 
ate the world. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Austro-German 
group be forced into unconditional 
surrender. The war must continue 
until the day the Germans will be 
compelled to beg for peace on their 
knees. Germany must be crushed 
so completely that it can do no 
damage to the world for fifty years 
to come.—Popolo d'Italia, April 1, 
1915. 











IDEAS 


Would you submit an idea if it 
meant the loss of your job? One man 
did. He had discovered that the work 
he was doing could just as well be 
handled by the stenographic depart- 
ment. When he told his boss, the lat- 
ter said: “But in that case I would 
have to let you go.” It didn’t happen 
that way. The young man saw an op- 
| portunity to do research work for his 
| employer—work he hadn’t been able 
to do before because of the pressure 
of detail. His discovery pleased his 
superior—and resulted in a promotion. 
—ALBEKT Fancuer, “If you Look you'll 
Find Ideas,” Forbes, 3-1-'41. 
Lo 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Instead of helping to keep the mar- 
kets of the world open, we helped to 
close them. In the tariff wars we were 
the aggressor. But although we 
thought we were shutting the rest of 
the world out of America, we were 
in actuality shutting America off from 
the rest of the world. Lacking mar- 
kets, we were forced to deficit financ- 
ing; for the principle of expanding 
trade we substituted the principle of 
expanding national debt. And we 
crowned our structure with the bright 
rationalization that America could no 
longer grow. 


The effect of all this upon interna- 
tional democracy has been demoral- 
izing. Economically, industrially, po- 
litically, and in the influence of ideas, 
the U. S. is the most powerful coun- 
try in the world. It is impossible to 
remove the most powerful country 
from the affairs and responsibilities 
of the world without setting up com- 
pensating forces. These compensating 
forces are the forces of hate, nihilism, 
and human slavery which have swept 
across Europe today: which, if we do 


THE 


NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


Winston Churchill—Rene Kravs, 
journalist, diplomat and author of the 
historical biographies The Private and 
Public Life of Socrates, and Theodora, 
The Circus Empress, Lippincott, $3.00. 


The hopeful and the hate-filled eyes 
today focused on England’s Prime 
Minister will find in Rene Kraus’ 
book, Winston Churchill, binoculars 
of almost X-ray capacity. A non-fic- 
tion best-seller for a number of 
months, Churchill's biography has 
gained increasing significance for its 
insight into that stocky “John Bull” 
whose thick cigar stands for one man 
and one man alone, as does a small 
black German moustache or a jutting 
Italian jaw, in this world of tension 
and disruption. 


Born prematurely of an English 
peer and an American heiress, Church- 
ill was early tagged “Young Man in 
a Hurry.” His succession of nick- 
names has not erased this one which 
has surely if unconsciously been ful- 
filled throughout his eventful life as 
journalist, warrior, prophet, and dip- 
lomat. The first half of Kraus’ 400- 
page revelation is devoted to Church- 
ill, The Man. Daring and fearless 
soldier-writer, he saw action in Cuba, 
in India, and in South Africa during 
the Boer War. (His escape from a 
Boer prison is a thrilling story of 
novel proportions) all of which he re- 
layed vividly as war-correspondent 
for various London papers. 


These experiences were developing 
the opinions and infallible instinct 
which propelled Churchill through a 
climactic career in England’s govern- 
ment, Catapulted into politics as a 
war hero, he seemed to really find 
himself in his work as a Member of 
Parliament and set upon his life 
career, first striving to overcome a 
speech difficulty. 





On a lecture tour in America, he 
was announced as: “Winston Church- 
ill, twenty-six years old, author of six 
books, hero of four wars, Member of 
Parliament, forthcoming Prime Min- 
ister of England.” Horrified, the young 
speaker insisted the poster be with- 
drawn, but how true was the proph- 
ecy! 

The man was slowly becoming The 
Voice, book title of part two. But the 
ensuing years were not smooth. Re- 
verses and successes lowered and 
raised his name on the banners of 
political popularity. Winston Church- 
ill had his own convictions, notwith- 
standing party lines, opinions which 
were received with scant sympathy by 
staunch Liberals or dyed-in-the-wocl 
Conservatives. When The Voice warn- 
ed of German rearmament after the 
first World War, in which Churchill 
was Lord of the Admiralty,—then, 
after the tragedy of the Dardanelles, 
deposed to a Colonel at the battlelines, 
—he was scoffed as Britain’s Cassan- 
dra. Gadfly, war-monger were added 
to his list of titles until slumbering 
England was finally awakened by 
Munich. “The European Dance of 
Death” became feverish. Chamberlain, 
the paterfamilias, had played the last 
ace up his sleeve and had lost. And 
“Winnie” was back! This time as 
Prime Minister. 

The telescope can reveal little more. | 
This book gives a close-up of the 
eountry and the man on whom the 
tides of history may turn, As the 
author concludes, “The odds still 
weigh heavily against Churchill's 
England. At the end of all things 
stands the great question mark. But 
everywhere millions of hands are busy 
for him and his cause, and out of mil- 
lions of hearts surges the prayer that 
God might be for him—for His 
staunchest, most picturesque and 
humblest warrior.” 





not stop them, will sweep across 
Africa and Asia, and fasten their grip 
upon South America... . 

If we choose to follow our isolation- 
ist line, we shall almost certainly 
have to fight anyway. It is almost in- 
conceivable that Americans, strug- 
gling to remain free, could live in a 
world almost entirely totalitarian 
without clashing with those hostile 
forces. The danger of a direct attack 
upon our shores is relatively remote; 


but to suppose that Hitler will leave 
the Western Hemisphere alone is 
naive. ... 

.We are being presented with the 
last chance in our time to make the 
international view effective. For twen- 
ty-two years we have had plenty of 
chances; but this our last chance, If 
we do not choose international de- 
mocracy this time, we shall not have 
the opportunity to choose again.—The 
Zero Hour, Fortune, 4-'41. 
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EWS 

To me, the American tradition is 
my primary heritage. I acknowledge 
only one political allegiance—to 
America. English is my first language, 
and that of my children. I was edu- 
cated in the public schools of my 
community. The history of America is 
my history. I mean it when I sing 
| “Land where my fathers died.” But 
Jewish history is my background, too. 
Lincoln and Jefferson are my heroes, 
together with Rabbi Akiba and Moses 
Maimonides. The four get along in 
my imagination most companionably. 
—Rapst Minton Sremperc, of Park 
Avenue Synagogue, New York, “To be 
or Not to be a Jew,” Common Ground, 
Spring 1941. 


An old Chinese philosopher was 
asked what was the greatest joy he 
had found in life. “A child,” he said, 
“going down the road singing after 
asking me the way.”—Bulletin, Mans- 
eld, Ohio. 


LANGUAGE—Slang 

Now, the movies are getting culture 
conscious! Major studios last week 
voluntarily tightened censorship reg- 
ulations in an effort to “further raise 
film standards.” Under ban, hence- 
forth, are such expressions and terms 
as “nuts (or ‘nerts’) to you,” “lousy,” 
“hot,” “broad,” the Bronx cheer and 
all references to traveling salesmen 
and the farmer’s daughter. 


LANGUAGE~—Spanish 

In view of “the increased travel by 
Army Air Corps officers in the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” the War Depart- 
ment has announced that all air 
corps officers, including those of the 
Federalized National Guard, should 
receive instructions in the Spanish 
language.—Army and Navy Journal, 
3-8-'41. 


LAW 

A lawyer thus illustrates the lan- 
guage of his craft: “If a man were 
to give another an orange, he would 
simply say, ‘Have an orange.’ But 
when the transaction is made by a 
lawyer, he uses this form: ‘I hereby 
give and convey to you, all and singu- 
lar, my estates and interests, rights, 
titles, claims and advantages of and 
in said orange, together with all its 
rind, juice, pulp, and pits, and all 
rights and advantages therein, with 
full power to bite, cut, suck, and other- 
wise to eat the same, or to give the 
same away with or without the rind, 
skin, juice, pulp or pits, anything here- 


inbefore or hereinafter, or any other 
means of whatever nature or kind 
whatsoever to the contrary in any- 
wise, notwithstanding.’ 

“And then another lawyer comes 
along and promptly proceeds to take 
it away from him.”—Lee BarFiELp, 
Coronet, 4-41. 


MERCHANDISING 

We are tempted to wonder at times 
if perhaps there aren’t a few custom- 
ers who go just a wee bit too far in 
their requests for service. Your old 
Business Doctor was in a neighbor- 
hood drug store the other evening 
when the telephone rang. A feminine 
voice inquired if the pharmacist had 
penny postcards. He said he had. 

“Well,” continued the voice, “please 
get one for me and write—‘Cannot 
be there; will write later.’” The cal- 
ler then gave the name and address 
to which the card was to be sent, 
adding that her husband would stop 
by later to pay for the card and 
stamp. 

Well, as the druggist observed, any- 
how it was a sale!—What’s New. 


MODESTY 

Rescue workers clearing up the 
debris after a typical London bomb- 
ing “incident” heard tapping coming 
from inside an upturned bath tub. 
When they had cleared the wreckage 
the side of the bath tub lifted a few 
inches and a timorous voice inquired: 
“Are there any ladies present?”—Mac- 
DONALD Hastinas, “The Most Incom- 
prehensible Race in the World,” Lon- 
don Calling, 3-24-’41. 


OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 


The Norwegian program of resist- 
ance to German occupation is one that 
irritates and annoys the Germans be- 
cause it’s different from anything 
they’ve encountered. An official of one 
of Norway’s golf clubs received a 
telephoned request for permission for 
officers of the German Reichwehr to 
play on the club links. 

“We cannot comply,” replied the 
golf official. “The club has ruled only 
recently that no visitors, of any na- 
tionality, are to be admitted to the 
club.” 

“We should dislike to command 
you.” The voice on the telephone 
sharpened. Being referred to always 
as “visitors” is something that gets 
under the skin of the Germans. 

“If you do command us,” said the 
Norwegian, “the club will be turned 
over to you completely, including full 
responsibility for upkeep.” 


“I shall consult with my superiors,” 
said the spokesman from the German 
armed forces in Norway. 


That evening the directors of the 
club met in emergency session. The 
next day workmen began plowing up 
the course—for use as potato fields. 
An announcement was issued. It 
stated that the club had decided to 
forego golf in the interest of contri- 
bution to Norway’s food supply. Ger- 
man officers, angered but heipless, put 
away their golf clubs. The Norwegians 
had won another tilt in their program 
of what can only be described as cold- 
shouldering the German army and of- 
ficials in Norway.—Etmer W. Perer- 
son, “No Norwegians for Sale,” Col- 
liers, 3-15,’41. 


The Nazi Party in Norway is still 
meeting with tribulations in its at- 
tempt to drum up membership. During 
their campaign in one rural district, 
the would-be nazifiers got a particular- 
ly hostile reception. Such audiences 
as could be assembled failed to show 
the proper respect for “New Order” 
ideology. Then came the last straw. 
One evening, after trying to spread 
enlightenment among a group of 
peasants, the Nazi lecturers came out 
to their automobile to find that some 
farmers had hitched a manure-cart be- 
hind it. On the auto was a sign: 


“We want you to have at least one 
follower.”—News of Norway, issued by 
the Royal Norwegian Government’s 
Press Representative in the United 
States, 3-13-41. 


PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 


Determined not to fight or help in 
any way the Fuehrer’s cause, anti- 
Nazi Germans, and _ insubordinates 
among the conquered peoples have 
gone to amazing lengths to keep them- 
selves from being used. 


Some have been known, with the 
aid of a disloyal surgeon, to “shoot 
themselves through the lungs by acci- 
dent.” This remarkably genuine ap- 
pearing injury is achieved by lifting 
a flap of skin from the chest and from 
the back at the opposite spot on the 
body, shooting a hole through each 
piece of lifted skin separately, and 
then replacing the flaps. Rarely can 
this costly trickery be discovered as 
the line made by the skin wounds can 
be made to look like bandage marks. 
—Editorial Comment on article by 
Dr. K. Burnewrrscu, American Med- 
ical Association Journal. 
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PATRIOTISM 


A Real Sacrifice—A Vancouver 
woman buying war savings certificates 
commented: “I’ve been saving this 
money to divorce my husband but I 
can stand him better than I can stand 
Hitler.—P.M., 3-23-41. 


RACES—Aryan 

The racial purity for which the 
Nazis now strive disappeared in Ger- 
many many generations ago, and it is 
not very likely that the laws of Nur- 
emberg can do much to restore it. In 
fact no such racial purity is to be 
found even in the inner circles of the 
Nazi party. A composite picture of the 
typical Nordic Nazi is, as Dr. Julian 
Huxley has put it, “as blond as Hit- 
ler, as dolichocephalic as Rosenberg, 
as tall as Goebbels, as slender as 
Goering and as manly as Streicher.” 
—J. M. Batista I Roca, “The German 
Racial Myth,” The National Review, 
London, 3-’41. 


RACES—Indians in War 
Indian Language as a Code—-In 
Oklahoma 30 Comanches between the 
ages of 18 and 35 were selected from 
many applicants to fill a unit appar- 
ently unique in military history. They 
are to be part of a special Signal 
Corps detachment chosen to make use 
of an Indian language for code pur- 
poses in communication. During the 
first World War an instance is record- 
ed in which a front line artillery unit, 
having experienced great difficulty in 
preventing the enemy from interrupt- 
ing and decoding its messages, hit up- 
on the idea of using two Indians as 
telephone operators. They spoke to 
each other in their own language and 
completely baffled the enemy, who 
never succeeded in decoding the mys- 
terious and unintelligible sounds that 
came across the wires. Currently the 
idea is being considerably expanded 
in the Army, after having been tried 
out successfully in last year’s military 
maneuvers. The Comanche language 
was selected because it is so little 
known.—Indians at Work, 3-’41. 


ON 
Unlike the German helmet of 1914, 
the new one no longer displays the 
famous “God with Us,” but this motto 
now adorns the belt buckle. Hitler 
may not approve of the Deity, but he 
is not willing to neglect any device 
which may help to give soldiers con- 
fidence—Lars Morn, Under the Iron 
Heel, (Lippincott, $2.75). 

> asi “ ” 

Most religions are a safe anchorage 

from doubt and mental conflict, an 












assurance of future life which will 
make up for the deficiencies of this 
life. I am afraid it is impossible for 
me to seek harborage in this way. I 
prefer the open sea, with all its storms 
and tempests. Nor am I greatly inter- 
ested in the afterlife, in what happens 
after death. I find the problems of 
this life sufficiently absorbing to fill 
my mind. . - The usual religious 
outlook does not concern itself with 
this world. It seems to me to be the 
enemy of clear thought, for it is based 
not only on acceptance without demur 
of certain fixed and unalterable theo- 
ries and dogmas, but also on sentiment 
and emotion and passion . , . and it 
often allows itself to be exploited by 
selfseekers and opportunists— 
JAWAHARLAL Nenrvu, “Toward Free- 
dom,” (John Day, $4.00). 


a 


Wisecracks of 
the Week 


The solution for the “isms” is 
to make them all “wasms.”—Th 
American Legion Magazine, 3-41 

“ ” 


Definition of Speed (contrib- 
uted by one of our Jewish 
friends): A kike, on a bike, in the 
Reich. 













Nazism, Communism, and Fas- 
cism boast of the fact that they 
have no unemployment. Neither 
has a prison or an army.—M. E. 
Tracy, former editor of Cur 
History. 

“ ” 

It is more blessed to give than 
to pay taxes—CnHaries V. VICK- 
ERY, president Golden Rule Foun- 
dation, Survey Midmonthly, 3-41. 








SAFETY—Driving 

If all the autos in the world were 
placed end to end, ninety-eight per 
cent of the drivers would immedi- 
ately get out of line and pass the 
car in front. 


WAR 

In London, they are not talking 
about the blackout—instead, people 
are just beginning to see the stars 
above the dark streets——Lenora Cor- 
Bett, Vogue, 4-1-’41. 


Life in London—(From a personal 
letter written by a settlement work- 
er)—You hear the funniest remarks 
when the siren goes: “Oh, BOTHER 
the man, my iron’s just hot” or “Oh, 
curse! There’s our dinner spoiled 


again.” ... Baths are the great pro>- 
lem. You can never be sure bombers 
won’t interrupt. While you can eat 
your dinner in a raid, no one has yet 
got used to bathing in one! 

Our kits provide constant amuse- 
ment, for people have such different 
ideas of necessaries. Everyone hopes 
that if the house falls, she will have 
with her enough outside clothing to 
keep up appearances for a time. Most 
of us have divided our wardrobe and 
have a case in another part of Eng- 
land as a reserve. 

In the shelters, there’s nothing 
like ‘Itler for making folk matey. 
Someone started talk as to grumbling. 
“My husband never stops” said one. 
“He has a garden allotment and loves’ 
it. A bomb dropped in his marrow 
bed, and you should hear him! I tell 
him he ought to be thankful it wasn’t 
his bed, but he don’t see it that way.” 


WAR—Aftermath 

The war is waking us up to many 
injustices which we traditionally ac- 
cepted. I know there will be great 
social changes coming out of the war. 
Those who do not accept them are 
going to be completely out of step. 
I much prefer to turn over a great 
part of my wealth to the government 
to beat Hitler, than to lose everything 
to the Nazis.—Lorp Drrpy, a great 
British landlord, as reported by Wen- 
DELL WILLKIE. 


WAR—Devastation 


Speaking of a horrifying bomb dis- 
aster, one of London’s worst, Robert 
Herring said, “I have made my eyes 
look at it, and they hate me, that I 
made them.”—Life and Letters To-day. 


WAR—Efficiency 

Mechanized warfare enables 1,500 
men to throw as much metal on a 
target now as 20,000 men could during 
the last war.—Science News Letter. 


WAR—Russia ——_ 

To date, Stalin is the real winner | 
of the war. Not only has he won a 
vast tract of territory on his western 
frontier, he holds the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia. The man 
who was snubbed at Munich is now 
courted by every great power in the 
world. Appeasement of the Red Tzar 
has been for some time the order of 
the day. Germany, Italy, Britain, 
Japan and the United States all hope 
to win the Bolshevik dictator’s sup- 
port against their enemies. Each of 
them has been making overtures to 
the Kremlin.—Henry C. Wotre, “Keep 
an Eye on Russia,” Harper's, 441, 
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WEATHER—In War 

A Vital Armament — Control of 
weather observation stations is one 
of the important immediate strategic 
objectives of the second World War; 
for modern armies depend on weather 
predictions almost as much as on 
their knowledge of ballistics to win 
conquests, ... The fact that Europe's 
weather comes out of the Atlantic 
gives Great Britain a precious meteor- 
ological advantage cover Germany. Her 
weather mn can jucge with relatively 
greater accvracy whether it is rain- 
ing cats and dogs in Hamburg than 
German aerolvzists cau judge as to 
soupy or clear skies over Birming- 
ham. Translated into military Values, 
that gives Britain an edge over Ger- 
many in planning bombings by the 
R.A.F. It also gives her a potentially 
safer bet in timing an invasion on the 
opposite side of the English Chan- 
nel.—Dr. H. C. Wittert, as told to 
Frank H. McConnell, “Way Ahead on 
Weather,” The American Legion 
Magazine, 3-'41. 


WOMEN 

Modern Wives — Mrs. Average 
Woman has been epitomized as one 
who marries at 24, quarrels with her 
husband twice a month, threatens 
eight times yearly to go home to 
mama, never learns to drive a nail, 
ruins three fenders and one garage 
door, and frequently reflects that she 
should have married someone else.— 
Newsweek, 3-3-'41. 

MEN—In War 

Leland Stowe, star war correspond- 
ent recently back from Albania, says 
one of the most terrifying forces the 
Nazis must face if they invade Eng- 
land are the brigades of British old 
maids, age forty-five or thereabouts, 
and trained to use shotguns. “Let Hit- 
ler beware,” says Mr. Stowe, “as a 
factor of home defense, they are some- 
thing to reckon with.”—Independent 
Woman, 3-'41. 

“ ” 

Nothing is a more effective test of 
the character of a people than war. 
And under the stress of war Chinese 
womanhood is undergoing a rapid 
transformation, so rapid that nowa- 
days a woman who merely lectures in 
public or harangues a big crowd in 
the street about Japanese imperialism, 
is considered a little old-fashioned in 
comparison with another who kills 
Japanese soldiers. Gone forever are 
the days when the Chinese woman ad- 
mired of all was a  lilly-footed 
ereature—Hsvu Menc-Hsrune, “The 
Free Women of Free China,” Asia, 
3-41, 








Good Stories 


One of the Washington dowagers 

as celebrating something or other 
and decided her party would not be 

social success without some men in 
uniform. She called the major in 
harge of the local training camp and 

sked that he send along six tall men 
or the social the next night. Just 
before she hung up she said quietly: 

“Please Major, don’t send any He- 
brews, you know how my Washington 
crowd feels.” 

The next evening, the butler agi- 
tatedly rushed into the ball room. 
“Madam,” he said, “will you come out- 
side please.” She did. And there were 
six handsome Negroes in uniform. 

Finally, she gasped, “What do you 
want?” 

“We were sent from the camp for 
the party, Madam,” said one of the 
men. 

“There must be some mistake,” she 
old them. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, “Major 

insberg never makes a mistake.” 

Vicror Riese in his column, “Heard 

Left,” The New Leader, 3-22-’41. 
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“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
j By ZeNN KAUFMAN 
V Author of “Showmanship in 
Business” 

Moe and Izzy, broom merchants, 
are discussing business. “I don’t 
see how you do it” complained 
Moe. “All the time you undersell 
me, and I’m telling you confident- 
ially I steal the straw and I steal 
the handles—yet you're selling 
for less money. I don’t see how 
you do it.” 

“Oh” said Izzy “I’m stealing 
brooms ready made!” 


The Northwest Indians when drying 
their winter’s supply of salmon, hang 
the fish to dry on trees thirty-three 
feet above the ground. An old buck 
was asked why the Indians always 
hung their fish thirty-three feet above 
the ground. He answered, “Flies no 
get him.” 

The Indians discovered that flies do 
not rise of themselves to more than 
thirty-two feet from the ground, so 
they fooled the flies by hanging the 
fish just one foot above the fly-line. 

By exerting themselves just a little 
more, the flies could make the grade 
and get the fish. But they have al- 
ways stopped trying at thirty-two feet 
and probably always _ will.—Sales 
Scrap Book, 


you can use... 


The British Royal Air Force, so the 
story goes, felt the necessity of mak- 
ing a radical change in the design of 
one of their larger bombing planes. 
Engineers were called in and asked, 
“How soon can you get a pilot model 
ready?” Upon being told it would take 
two weeks, Lord Beaverbrook, the 
man in charge of airplane production 
hit the ceiling. He commanded that 
every available man be put to work 
on the changes and work them “day 
and night. We’ve got to have that 
“model in the air within a week!” 

Just a week to the day, the new 
model took off from the factory on 
its first night bombing flight over 
Germany. But when the gunner 
sighted his objective and pulled back 
the lever to empty the bomb-chamber 
—he dropped the still-working night 
crew. (At least that’s the story.)— 


Pathfinder, 2-15-’41. 
66 


” 

It was not a misnomer, after all, 
when in the coldest week of the past 
winter one of the long distance tele- 
phone operators at Duluth received a 
call for a “nudist colony” at Grand 
Marias, Minnesota. The operator won- 
dered if the calling party was joking, 
but she accepted and passed the call 
in the usual manner. The call went 
through without delay, but it turned 
out that the calling party wanted 
“Bear Skin Lodge.” 

“ ” 

A very stout man was walking on 
the promenade of a seaside town when 
he noticed a weighing machine with 
a sign proclaiming, “I speak your 
weight.” 

Interested and curious, he put a 
penny in the slot and stood on the 
platform. At once a voice called out, 
“One at a time please!” 

“oe ” 

An influential man in a certain 
church did not approve of foreign mis- 
sions and when the collector ap- 
proached this man he shook his head 
and whispered, “You know I. never 


give to missions.” “Then take some- 


thing out of the plate,” whispered the 
collector, “this money is for the 
heathen.”—U. 8. Baptist. 

“cs ” 

One day after the occupation of 
Norway, a German came into the de- 
partment store, Sten and Strom in 
Oslo, and said, “Heil Hitler! Where 
are the stockings?” The saleswoman 
answered, “God bless the King! Turn 
to the right."—Jacon Worm-MvLier, 
The American Scandinavian Review. 
Spring °41. 








